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TOM and HUCK IN THE GRAVEYARD (See page 10 
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ABOVE: Fruits and vegetables come by boat, railroad and truck into our big cities. Here we 
see Chicago's wholesale market, jammed with trucks which will take the produce to the stores. 


TRAVELS 
OF FOOD 


OST of the food you eat has travelled 
M many miles to reach your house. Some- 
times food travels thousands of miles and 
finally lands right back where it started from. 
For instance, take a wheat farmer in the state 
of Washington. His wheat may travel a total 
of 5,000 miles before some of it is eaten by 
him in the form of Shredded Wheat. The fac- 
tory for Shredded Wheat is in Niagara Falls. 
J On this page are pictures which will suggest 
to you some of the many ways food is moved to 
all parts of our country, and all over the world. 
¥ For long distances overland, railroads are 
used; trucks for shorter hauls. In the Great 
Lakes region, considerable grain moves by 
boat. Very little food is shipped by airplane, 
because of the high express rates. 


BELOW: Carrying bananas from boat to train 
at Mobile, Ala. Bananas grow in the tropics. 


RIGHT: Some of the newest warehouses are 
built over railroad sidings so that freight cars 
can be unloaded to platforms right in the 
building. This type of construction, however, 
is practical only near the railroad yards. 
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ABOVE: Sacks of flour from Minneapolis mills being lowered into a boat bound for Europe. 


BELOW: Unloading food from freight cars. The little electric engine runs by storage battery. 
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TO MARKET, TO MARKET 
Food Is Bought and Sold Many Times Before It Reaches You 


mother hands you a grocery 

list. “Get these things for me,” 
she says. “‘Here’s a dollar and a half. 
You'll have about twenty cents in 
change.” 

The list reads: A pound of but- 
ter, 43 cents; a three - and - a - half 
pound bag of flour, 19 cents; a pack- 
age of breakfast cereal, 13 cents; a 
tin of salmon, 21 cents; half a dozen 
oranges, 25 cents; head of lettuce, 9 
cents. In some parts of the country, 
the prices will be a little lower, and 
in other parts a little higher. 


S mene morning, your busy 


How a City Grocer Buys 


As the grocer places your pack- 
ages on the counter, it occurs to you 
to ask him where and how he buys 
the things he sells. Since there is no 
other customer in the store at the 
moment, and the grocer sees you are 
really interested, he says: 

“Well, it’s a rather complicated 
system. The way we do it when we 
buy fresh fruits and vegetables is 
one thing. And the way we get our 
staples, butter, bread and all that, is 
entirely different. Then all stores 
don’t do it the same way, either. 
Even in this city, there are different 
ways of buying. The chain stores 
buy one way. We buy another. In 
small towns, it’s a whole lot simpler, 
but it’s different, too.”’ 

You look at the packages on the 
counter, and say: “If you can take 


‘the time, for a few minutes, Mr. 


Smith, I wish you would tell me 
how some of these things got here.” 
“Well, let’s start with butter,” he 
says. “We buy butter both in tubs 
and in pound cartons. The tub but- 
ter comes in these wooden tubs. This 
one weighs 48 pounds, but some 
weigh 60. Our print butter we buy 
about 20 to 50 pounds at a time.” 
“How do you get it?” 


Orders Through a Jobber 


“We get it the same way we get 
most of our staples—like this bag of 
flour too. At the end of the day we 
have a list of all the things we are 
going to need. First thing in the 
morning, I call up the jobber. He’s 
the man who buys from the whole- 
salers. He doesn’t carry a stock of 
things. He just acts as a kind of mid- 
dle man. I tell him I want so many 
pounds of print butter and a tub. 
Then I say I want so many bags of 
the regular flour — 10 three-and-a- 
halfs, 12 fives, and 2 tens. He knows 
that means three-and-a-half pound, 


five-pound, and ten-pound bags. So 
I go all through the list that way. 

“You order the same way my 
mother does when she calls you up, 
then.” 


The Wholesale House 


He agrees, and says that the job- 
ber then goes to the wholesale 
houses, or calls up the wholesalers 
and gives that order and a great 
many others. The jobber buys for 
perhaps twenty different stores. He 
has an office, but he keeps no sup- 
piies on hand. He receives and gives 
orders and sees that they are deliv- 
ered to the right retailer. 

Chain stores, hotels and restau- 
rants in big cities (where there are 
hundreds of them) will not order 
through a jobber. They will send 
their own representatives (called 
buyers) to the wholesale house, and 
buy direct from the wholesaler. (See 
picture below.) 

The wholesaler has a warehouse 


has trucks there to unload the flour 
and carry it to the warehouse. 

To go back farther, you learn that 
the flour mill which manufactured 
the flour bought the wheat from an 
elevator company in Minneapolis. 
This company has large storage ele- 
vators where it keeps thousands of 
bushels of wheat. The elevator com- 
pany in Minneapolis bought its grain 
from a smaller district elevator com- 
pany alongside the railroad tracks 
in one of the wheat states—let us 
say eastern Montana. The Montana 
elevator company paid cash for the 
grain to the farmers who grew it. 


The elevator companies may store 
the grain for months in order to be 
able to sell it at a profit. Perhaps the 
Montana company paid ninety cents 
a bushel for its wheat in September, 
intending to hold it until the prices 
rose. By February the grain may be 
worth 95 cents or a dollar a bushel. 


WHOLESALE 
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Wide World 


Buyers representing chain stores, hotels and restaurants come to the wholesale 
house to look over the fruits and vegetables. Note trucks waiting to be loaded. 


near railroad and ship terminals. 
There he has on hand large supplies, 
mostly carload lots, of certain things. 
Perhaps he carries only flour. He 
buys the flour from the milling com- 
pany in Minneapolis, in bags of all 
sizes. 

How does he buy? He places his 
orders by telegraph to an agent 
(called a commission man) who 
sells for the flour mill. The agent 
wires (telegraphs) him that he has 
two carloads of flour ready to ship, 
at so much a carload. The whole- 
saler wires him to send it on. When 
the carload arrives, the wholesaler 


A bushel of wheat weighs about a 
hundred pounds. At the grocery 
store, we pay 19 cents for a 3%- 
pound sack of flour. Why has the 
price risen so much between the 
price the Montana elevator company 
asks and the price your grocer asks? 
The price your grocer asks includes 
the cost of shipping the wheat, stor- 
ing it, selling costs (salesmen, clerks, 
advertising), manufacturing and fi- 
nal transportation costs—and a profit 
for all the companies that do these 
things. And, at last, the grocer must 
charge you a little more than he has 
to pay the jobber or wholesaler. The 
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grocer needs to charge you this extra 
so that he can pay his help and 
other expenses for operating the 
store (called “overhead” expenses), 
and still have a little profit for him- 
self. 

“How do you get your oranges?” 
you ask the grocer. 

“All our fruit is bought at auc- 
tion,” he says. Seeing your puzzled 
look, he explains. “There’s a big 
fruit auction room in this city and in 
all big cities. They have private tele- 
graph and telephone wires connect- 
ing one city with another. When the 
fruit comes in, all the wholesalers 
are there to bid for it. 

Suppose my customers are buy- 
ing a lot of oranges. Then we tell our 
wholesalers to get so many crates of 


and sold through the California Fruit 
Exchange, which is a big coopera- 
tive marketing association. In this 
exchange there are 13,400 growers, 
each of whom owns a fruit ranch of 
about five to a hundred acres. These 
growers all belong to one of 210 
packing associations, which are also 
part of the Exchange. 

Let’s pick out a certain grower, 
named Mr. Dennison and see how he 
does it. Mr. Dennison belongs to the 
Exchange. He has a ranch of 7 acres, 
planted to oranges. Before his crop 
is even ripe, Mr. Dennison has to 
spend $240 for cultivating each acre; 
$40 for fumigation; $25 for spraying 
his trees; $25 for fertilizer; $30 for 
his water which he gets from an irri- 
gation system; $80 for labor; $35 for 
taxes, $5 for incidentals. 





Wide World 


This is a scene during a fruit auction. Wholesalers are bidding on carload lots 
of California grapes that have just came in. Auctioneer is man without his vest. 


oranges for us. When the bidding on 
oranges starts, our wholesaler offers 
a certain price. Maybe he says he 
will take a carload of two hundreds 
at $3.15 a box. That means he will 
pay that much for every box that is 
packed with 200 oranges. If the other 
wholesalers want oranges, and there 
are hardly enough to go around, our 
wholesaler either has to decide to 


buy some other brand or to pay more 
than $3.15 on the chance that folks 
like you will be willing to pay a 


higher price for them. Do you see 
how it works?” 

You nod and ask who pays the 
auctioneer. 

“He’s a middleman, too, like the 
jobber. So he gets a commission of so 
many percent on the selling price of 
the whole carload.”’ 

If we track back the oranges to 
their California ranch, we find that 
eighty - five percent of the fruit 
shipped from California is grown 
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When the fruit is ripe, Mr. Den- 
nison calls up the packing house, 
which is a branch of the California 
Fruit Exchange. They send him 
pickers and supplies for getting his 
crop off the trees. The men fill big 
boxes with the fruit and load them 
on an Exchange truck which takes 
the boxes to the packing house. 
There the fruit is graded on a big 
table. Then it is sorted on a moving 
table which is full of holes of vari- 
ous sizes. The smallest oranges drop 
into the first holes. The larger ones 
travel on until each one drops into 
the right place. Under the holes are 
wooden crates which are all filled by 
the girls who do the packing. The 
oranges in each box are exactly the 
same size. Then the crates are nailed 
shut and are loaded on freight cars 
to start on their way to the whole- 
salers in all parts of the country. 

In one growing season, Mr. Den- 
nison produced 1,761 boxes of 





oranges which he sold for $4,116. 
The exchange took $264 of this for 
its supplies, services, and other ex- 
penses. The packing house took $138 
for picking the crop, $968 for pack- 
ing, $193 for miscellaneous charges 
—leaving Mr. Dennison $2,553. The 
exchange later refunds him some of 
the money he has paid it, making his 
total return $2,915. Then Mr. Den- 
nison subtracts the costs of cultiva- 
tion, which came to $1,800 for the 
seven acres, and has left for himself 
a profit of $1,115 for his year’s work. 

Out of every dollar which you pay 
your grocer for oranges, a certain 
portion goes to each of the people 
who took part in growing the fruit 
and handling it all along the way to 
your grocer’s store from the orange 
grove. 


Out of every dollar you pay— 
The retailer keeps 28% cents for 


himself and sends 71% cents to the 
jobber. 

The jobber keeps 5% cents and 
sends 66 cents to the Exchange. 

The Exchange thus gets back the 23 
cents paid to the railroads, and has 43 
cents left. Of this, the Exchange pays 
10 cents to the packer. 

The packer spends 2% cents for ad- 
vertising and selling, and pays 3 cents 
to the pickers and the truckers. 

The packer sends 27% cents to the 
grower. 

This is approximately the way 
every dollar you pay for your food 
is divided among all the people who 
take a hand in getting it to you. 

The story of lettuce is like that of 
most fresh and easily-spoiled vege- 
tables. They are grown on huge truck 
farms. In the growing season, the 
retail grocer buys his lettuce either 
directly from the farmer or from a 
wholesaler who takes the farmer’s 
whole load as it comes to market. 


Winter Lettuce 


In the winter, however, Northern 
retailers get their lettuce from 
wholesalers who buy from commis- 
sion agents in the South. At the be- 
ginning of the season, the commis- 
sion agent who handles vegetables 
goes to the grower and makes a con- 
tract to buy as much lettuce as he 
can grow on perhaps three acres. 
When the contract is signed the com- 
mission agent gives the truck farmer 
money to buy seed, crates, labels and 
other supplies. When the crop is full 
grown, the commission agent comes 
and gets it and trucks it to the rail- 
road where it is packed in a refrig- 
erator car. 

As soon as the car leaves the 
freight yards, the commission man 
telephones an exchange in the city 
where vegetables are sold at auction. 
Here, the wholesalers bid for them, 
just as they did for the oranges at 
the fruit auction. 
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THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


WONDER how many of you have 

ever used your stamp collection to 
play a game. 

There are many ways in which you 
can apply games to a stamp collec- 
tion, but one that will provide useful 
knowledge as well as plenty of good 
fun is “design hunting.” 

You can take 
your collection of 
United States 
stamps and use 
them as your field 
of sport. Sit around 
a table with a 
group of your 
friends and start 
off by asking them 
to find certain ob- 
jects pictured on 
the stamps. The 
one who succeeds 
in finding the most objects gets the 
next chance to suggest a subject for 
search, and so on. Scores may be kept, 
if you like. 

A game such as this will invariably 
bring to your attention facts that you 
never knew before about your stamps, 
and about the countries from which 
they come. 

Take animals, for example. Did you 
know that animals are pictured on 
over twenty different postage stamps 
of our country? On some of these, the 
animals form the central vignette of 
the stamp. But on others, you have to 
look closely to find the animals, be- 
cause they are 
mere details of a 
big design 

Have you ever 
noticed the dog 
asleep at the feet 
of Columbus (as 
he explains his 
theory of the 
globe) which ap- 
pears on the 30- 
Cons CoMmeMOES- Washington's Horse 
tive stamp of 
1893? 

And the dog on the 50-cent stamp of 
1898 is even less conspicuous, as he 
follows his master—a lonely desert 
prospector and his two mules. 

Look for the horse on the one-cent 
stamp of 1925, which depicts Wash- 
ington reviewing his troops at Cam- 
bridge. On the Valley Forge stamp of 
1928, a horse stands behind the tree. 
(See cut.) And still more unobtrusive 
horses may be seen on the recent (1936) 
Oregon stamp. There is a mounted In- 
dian chief at the lower left, and a 
wagon train at the lower right. 

Ask your friends to find two differ- 
ent stamps showing electric light 
bulbs. Of course the Edison issue is 
their first and obvious choice, but the 
second example is not so easy to find. 
Just show them the one-cent stamp of 





Can You See 
Electric Lights? 
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1902. It portrays Ben- 
jamin Franklin on 
either side of whom 
is the figure of a child. 
Now if you look care- 
fully you'll see that 
both children are 
holding electric light 
bulbs. (See cut.) 
Another hard one 
to find is the stamp 
that shows a sailor 
and a marine in the 
same design. Your 
friends will point to the recent five- 
cent Navy stamp, but that’s noi the 
right one because, both of those fel- 
lows are sailors of different periods in 
our history. On the one-dollar stamp 
of 1902, just below the portrait of Ad- 
miral Farragut, you can see a marine, 
holding a musket at the left, and a 
sailor, supporting a boat hook, sitting 
in the lower right hand corner. 
You’ve often heard of the Mayflower 
and think of it as the ship that brought 
the Pilgrims to our Massachusetts 
shores. If you told your friends that 
real May flowers are depicted upon 
three different stamps, they wouldn't 
believe you until you produced the 
1920 Pilgrim Tercentenary set. In the 
border of each of these you can see 
sprays of May flowers, the delicate 





Find the May Flowers 


little blossom that 
gave its name to one 
of the most important 
ships in history! (See 
cut.) 

How many foreign 
flags are pictured on 
United States post- 
age stamps? There 
are nine different for- 
eign flags on United 
States stamps! The 
Spanish is shown on 
the two-cent Colum- 
bian; the British appears on the two- 
cent of 1907 and the three-cent of 1919; 
the Dutch is shown on the two-cent of 
1909 and the one-cent of 1924; the 
Belgian, French and Italian are all on 
the Peace Issue of 1919. The Norwegian 
and Swedish flags are on the Norse- 
American and Ericsson stamps re- 
spectively while the Polish national 


banner appears on the two-cent 
Pulaski. 





GOOD NEWS for stamp collectors 
and publishers came from Washing- 
ton last week. The government an- 
nounced the new regulations by which 
photographs of U. S. stamps may now 
be published. Here on this page you 
see U. S. stamps legally reproduced. 
Formerly the law did not allow this. 











Bring Down the Frost 
By Kimball Flaccus 


Now the sharp night brings down the frost, and snow 
Will be acquainted with my cabin roof 

One of these days, swirl high about the doorstep; 
I shall not care, for there is wood within, 

Stored tins of vegetables, well-oiled guns 

Each in its place. My snow-shoes on the wall 

Long to be used, stretched skis groan in the corner 
Until a foot of snow hides rocks and stumps, 
Providing bed enough for the waxed runners, 

And I am off along the winding trail. 

This world of white is mine alone to blemish 

With parallel tracks, this air is mine to breathe, 
Makes visible my panting like a smoke, 

And I am free, and hills are lovely now, 

All smoothed to what they might have wished to be 
Had they the power; they surge with joy to feel 
The amorous way my skis fly over them. 

Green hemlocks hide close to the trunks of pine; 
How volatile must be their soft apparel 

To ride webbed branches as a ballet dancer 
Mercurial treads chaos, toes the abyss, 

Eyes laughing and mouth pursed in mock dismay 
Which turns to anger as my form whips by, 
Swerving beneath boughs to avoid disaster! 

Then peril is sweet and fires what blood in me 

Has not been beaten from my uncovered face 

At the keen impact of the knife-edged air; 

And my taut body upon skis crouching, 

Winged with their speed, emboldened by the sure 
Imagination of the seasoned ash, 

Knows rugged earth, whose sudden shelving contours 
Give me foretaste of what is beyond death, 

And make me a brief inhabitant of the sky. 





This poem, from Avalanche of April, by Kimball Flaccus, is used here by 
permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, New York. 
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a” H, you'll be soup for Uncle 
Sam’s Injuns: 
It’s beef, heap beef,” I hear 
them cry 
Git along, git along, git along, little 
dogies, 
You’re going to be beef steers by 
and by.” 


HE cowboys of the old West used 

to sing this song of many verses 
to their cattle as they drove them 
over the Long Trail in search of 
good grass. Those were the days 
when the great beef cattle industry 
existed mainly on the grassy plains 
of the West. The Long Trail mean- 
dered from Texas northward to 
Montana and Wyoming. As the ten- 
der green grass sprang up in the 
northern states, the cowboys moved 
their cattle northward. 

Today the meanderings of the old 
cattle trail are lost, for farmers have 
plowed much of that land. The long- 
horned Texas cattle have been re- 
placed by the polled (hornless) 
Herefords (red cattle with white 
faces). Cattle raising is still impor- 
tant in the West (Texas, Colorado, 
Wvoming, Montana), but the ranch- 
er can no longer count on having 
good, grassy range to fatten his beef 
steers for the market. 


Cattle in the Corn Belt 


The greater part of the cattle in 
the United States today are eithe! 
bred or fattened in the corn belt, 
which includes mainly the states of 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. Of 
course there are cattle everywhere, 
but outside the corn belt and the 
grass ranges of the West, most of 
the cattle are Jerseys or Guernseys, 
bred for their milk. They are dairy 
cattle. The beef cattle are an entirely 
different breed. Their bodies are 
stocky and full-fleshed, and they are 
not good milkers. These are the cat- 
tle which are bred for slaughter. and 
it is their beef that we eat 

We mentioned the corn belt as a 

lace where cattle are either bred or 
fattened. By this we mean that, when 
the Western ranchers have had a dry 


year (little rain), they will 
send most of their cattle into 
the corn belt, there to be fed by 
farmers who know just how to 
put weight on them by the 
proper feeding 

Now, in the corn belt, the cat- 
tle are not fed mainly on corn. The 
corn belt has good pasture lands, 
where the cattle feed on grass, alfalfa, 
timothy, clover. They are fed some 
corn, usually prepared in a mash. 

The Western ranchers would prefer 
having good pasture of their own, so 
that they would not need to sell their 
cattle to be fattened in the corn belt. 
But Western states have had too much 
dry weather in recent years. For ex- 
ample, Colorado hasn’t had adequate 
rain for the past seven years. 

In a bad year, the Western rancher 
gets his cattle off his hands as soon as 
possible. He calls up a cattle buyer in 
the nearby town, and says he would 
like to sell so many steers and heifers 
(young cows). The buyer comes 
around, looks over the skinny animals 
and offers the ranch- 
er a price for them 

The rancher makes 
the best deal he can, 
and thins out his herd 
so that he keeps on 
hand only a few 
calves and as many 
good cows as he 
knows he can take 
care of properly. The 
cows are bred so that 
he will have enough 
calves in the early 
spring to keep his 
herd going. 

The cattle buyer 
visits other ranchers 
in the region and gets 
together a herd of 
hundreds of “thin 
beef” cattle. He then 
makes a deal with a 
farmer in the corn 
belt to put the cattle 
to good pasture. The 
corn belt farmer 
agrees to fatten the 
herd through the 
summer so they will 
be ready for market by the time the 
snow flies. By that time, the buyer 
comes around again and pays the farm- 
er for his trouble, and loads the cat- 
tle into trucks or drives them to the 
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SELLING THEMO 
Cattle, Hogs & Lamb Fat 


railroad station. They are loaded on 
cattle cars and sent to the big live- 
stock market in Chicago. 

Some Western ranchers do business 
in another way. For example, Mr. 
Walsh of Montana is a new type of 
Western cattleman. He inherited his 
father’s: great ranch, the Bar Circle. 
It is named the Bar Circle because the 
famous Walsh Brand is a straight line, 
called a bar, followed by a circle. All 
the Walsh cows can be identified by 
this brand on their right hip. The old 
Walsh ranch covered 10,000 acres, but 
when young Walsh took it over, the 
range was nearly gone. So he decided 
to sell all but 2000 acres, which he 
thought he could make money on. In 
order not to have the trouble a great 
many ranchers have, he plants a great 
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Phote from National Live Stock Produce: 


Mildred Harper, 4-H girl of Ligonier, Ind., with her cham- 
pion barrow at the state fair. Note brush for the champ! 


part of his land to pasture every year, 
so he will be sure to have feed for the 
winter and for lean years. The rest is 
left in range. 

Mr. Walsh decided to raise only prize 
stock, and to make his money by 
breeding and selling this stock all over 
the West. The stock is not for slaugh- 
ter, but for breeding to improve the 
herds of other ranchers. By careful 
management, Mr. Walsh makes a good 
income from his business. 

Still another type of cattle business 
is that which is carried on entirely in 
the corn belt. There the farmers raise 
small herds, corn and hogs. This is 
called a “triangular business.” Almost 
all the corn grown is used to fatten 
the hogs, and some of it is eaten by 
the cattle. 


PHOTO ON LEFT 


Lambs, in a railroad feed yard, before 


they are loaded in cars to be shipped. 





Photo from National Live Siwek Producer 












ON THE HOOF 
Fattened for Our Use 


Most of the veal which reaches the 
livestock markets is grown on dairy 
farms, where cattle are bred for milk. 
When the calves are born in the spring, 
they are fed for a while on the dairy 
farm and then sold to be slaughtered. 
These calves are generally about eight 
weeks old and weigh about 300 pounds 
or less. In the livestock markets, a 
calf this size sells “on the hoof” at 
about $12 a hundredweight. 

When a farmer or a rancher has 
cattle for sale, he can market them in 
several different ways, depending 


DOUBLE-DECKER 
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This farmer has a double-deck truck, with 
chute by which hogs can be loaded. 


upon the kind of business he has and 
where he lives. 

If he is a big rancher with a well- 
fed stock of range or grass-fed West- 
erns, he may wire the Chicago mar- 
ket and make a deal to ship them him- 
self directly to the commission agent, 
who will sell them for him. 

If he is a smaller rancher, perhaps 
he belongs to a great livestock mar- 
keting co-operative, like the National 
Livestock Producers’ Association. In 
that case, he drives his cattle right to 
the pens alongside the railroad stock 
to be loaded. The co-operative agent 
grades the cattle, then ships and sells 
them for him and pays the rancher. If 
the rancher sells direct to the commis- 
sion agent, the rancher has to go 
along with his cattle and see that they 
have plenty of feed and water so they 


PHOTO ON RIGHT 


At such a convenient spot, this farmer 
ean load his cattle without using chute. 


Photo from National Live Stock Producer 


will arrive in good condition. 
The co-operative agent takes 
care of this matter if he does 
the marketing. 


When the carloads of animals 
reach Chicago (or Kansas City, 
for example), they are unload- 

ed and fed and watered. Then a com- 
mission man looks them over, sorts 
them out and sells them to the slaugh- 
ter house. 

Among the animals at the livestock 
exchange are many which have come 
from nearby dairy farms. These are 
generally of poorer quality than the 
beef cattle. In many cases, however, 
such animals never reach the great 
city markets. The farmers sell them 
directly to the nearest butcher who 
has his own slaughter house where he 
kills, dresses, and prepares the meat 
for his own store. 

The corn belt is the chief hog-rais- 
ing section of the United States. The 
hogs are a very important part of the 
“triangular business.” They can con- 
sume all the extra milk the farm has 
for feed. These milk-fed hogs are 
mainly the fat, lard hogs. They also 
consume about 40 percent of the corn 
grown in this country. Even dairy- 
farms which do not raise beef cattle 
can make a profit from hogs by feed- 
ing them on skim-milk, sour milk, 
and buttermilk. When the hogs are 
fed mainly on milk, with little corn, 
they are lean, bacon hogs. 


Marketing Hogs 


Hog-growers sell their hogs usually 
when they are 4% months to a year 
old. A typical bacon pig weighs about 
200 pounds. Older, lard hogs some- 
times weigh up to 1,000 pounds. All 
hogs which are fat and in good condi- 
tion bring $7 to $8 a hundredweight. 

If a hog-grower has a drove of pigs 
to sell, he generally gets in touch with 
the local hog buyer or the co-operative 
buyer. This man will take whatever 
lots—large or small—the farmer has 
to sell. He drives them into a truck, 
perhaps a double-decker, and loads 
them on railroad cars. The hogs can- 
not be crowded and they must be fed 
and watered regularly, for they are 
poor travelers, especially in warm 
weather. 

In the Chicago market, the hogs are 
sold to the packer, who generally 
slaughters and packs them at once. 
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Parts of the hogs are sold by the pack- 
ing house to the butchers for fresh 
meat. Hams, bacon and sausages are 
cured and packed, and lard is ren- 
dered and canned there. All the hogs 
are carefully inspected by government 
inspectors who are on the look-out for 
tuberculosis. If a hog is tubercular its 
meat is condemned and used for fer- 
tilizer. 

The greatest part of the lamb we 
buy is grown on the Western plains 
or in the Rocky Mountains. Sheep are 
important not only for their meat, but 
for their wool as well. Most people 
prefer to eat lamb rather than the meat 
of full-grown sheep, called mutton. 
So a certain number of lambs are sold ' 
every year for slaughter, and others 
are kept to. grow up and yield wool. 
Those which are kept are also bred 
to increase the flocks. 


Life of a Lamb 


The lambs are born in January and 
February. For a time they are kept 
in the lambing shed, and then they are 
let out to run with their mothers. Late 
in April and early in May the sheep. 
are sheared. At the same time, lamps 
for the market are picked from the 
flock and sent to graze where they 
will fatten rapidly. The best lambs, 
called “fat lambs,” are shipped to 
market in September, when they are 
about seven months old and weigh 
about 25 pounds. A great number of 
them are sold through the marketing 
cooperatives. They sell for about the 
same price ver hundredweight as hogs. 

The prices for which all livestock 
sells depend entirely upon the laws of 
supply and demand. That is, if there 
is a great supply of hogs during the 
summer, when the demand is least, 
the price per hundredweight falls. 
That means you can buy pork cheaply. 
However, in the middle of the winter 
when people eat more pork, the de- 
mand is greater. If the supply is then 
very scare, the prices will be higher, 


The prices are fixed mainly in Chi- 
cago. There is no one person who says 
how much a prime steer will bring on 
any one day. All the buyers bid for 
their stock. Their bids set the price. 
Of course the buyers bid for only as 
much stock as they can sell or use im- 
mediately. If the demand for meat is 
slight, the prices are bound to be low, 
for the buyers will not bid high. 













































LOST IN THE APPLE CAVE 


This is a story of Johnny Appleseed, 
from the record of a twelve-year-old 
girl who met him unexpectedly. The 
story is one of a collection of stories 
about boys and girls of years gone by— 
their adventures and the interesting 
work they did. The stories are pub- 
lished in the book, “Children of the 
Handcrafts,” by Carolyn Sherwin Bai- 
ley. Copyright, 1935, by The Viking 
Press, New York, publishers. 


WINGING her worn shoes from 
S the steps of the covered wagon 

whose great canvas top had 
been her only roof for months, Rose 
looked back along the wilderness 
road. At its beginning lay the moun- 
tains. Where the road ended was a 
wide river. Rose and her father and 
mother were on their way from New 
England to that great unknown place 
beyond the Ohio River called the 
West. Everything they owned was 
packed in the great clumsy wagon, 
camped now on the banks of the Ohio 
until a flatboat should come to ferry 
it across. Rose had loved everything 
about the trip: the slow movement 
along strange roads, the tinkle of 
bells on some peddler’s mule, the 
glimpse of a passing wain full of 
barrels of maple syrup or of raw 
hides and raw wool, the evening’s 
camp beside some brook with a sup- 
per of cornmeal mush and salt pork 
cooked over an open fire. 

The big wagon was like home to 
the twelve-year-old girl. In a corner 
crowded with pewter plates, patch- 
work quilts, sacks of cornmeal, and 
gourds of milk, Rose had a family of 
dolls made of great pine cones she 
had gathered on the road. She had 
dressed them in bits of her worn 
calico frock as it had become torn. 
The little heads of these dolls, made 
of small wild apples, wore sunbon- 
nets like Rose’s own, or hats made of 
plaited rushes gathered by the 
brooks. The pine-cone dolls had a 
set of dishes made of acorns. 

Kicking her heels against the 
wagon step, feeling the warm harvest 
sun on her bare legs, Rose wished 
that she knew what lay within those 
deep woods at the right of their 
camp. She was sometimes lonely, for 
they had not happened to meet any 
other girl of her age all summer. She 
watched her mother bending over 
the knitting she was trying to finish 
before the sun dipped down into the 
river in flaming crimson. Her father 
was trying to catch some fish for sup- 
per. Rose stood up at last, swinging a 
hand-made basket over her arm. 
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“I am going for a walk, 
Mother,” she said. “‘Per- 
haps I can find some ber- 
ries in the wood to eat 
with our porridge to- 
night.” 

“Do not go. too far, 
Rose,” her mother 
warned. “Your father 
saw a big brown bear 
quite close this morn- 
ing.” 

“T will be back by sup- 
pertime,” Rose said. 

In five minutes from 
the time she left the 
wagon camp. Rose was 
out of all sight and sound 
of it. The faint stir of a 
passing snake among the 
fallen leaves in the for- 
est, the rustle of a chip- 
munk’s little feet, the 
flapping of a crow’s 
wings or an owl's, were 
the only sounds. Rose 
hurried, remembering 
the bear. She never 
thought that she could 
lose the trail, but soon it 
seemed as if she were 
going round and round, 
each moment straying 
deeper into the wilder- 
ness. Her arms and legs 
were scratched by the bushes, each 
step was less sure. Rose ran. She 
clung to the little rush basket for 
comfort. It broke the force of her fall 
as she stepped down, tumbled, and 
found herself imprisoned in a cave. 
The entrance had been carefully 
screened by leafy boughs and bushes. 
When she got up and looked about, 
Rose could not believe her eyes. 

The cave smelled deliciously of ap- 
ples. Kating apples were a new fruit 
in those days, and rather rare. But 
here, in a roomy cave that had a little 
bubbling spring at the back to keep 
the fruit moist, was shelf upon shelf 
of wonderful apples such as Rose had 
never seen, stored away for the win- 
ter. There were August apples, the 
delight of harvesters. There were 
great golden pippins which made 
Rose think of the big bell on the 
church at home that had rung for 
their courage when the covered wag- 
ons started out; hard little russet ap- 
ples that would keep all winter and 
be sweeter in March than they were 
now; and great red spicy apples, 
grown by grafting a shoot from a 
wild-apple bough into a bough of a 
sweet orchard-apple tree. Rose se- 
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Fascinated, Rose saw a shaggy brown animal. 


lected one of these apples and sat 
down in content on the mossy floor to 
munch it. This might be a bear’s cave, 
she thought, but it was the pleasant- 
est place she had seen in a long time. 

Bright skin, delicious juice, 
crunchy pulp, Rose ate her apple 
down to its nest of big black seeds. 
She was just cupping her hands to 
drink from the spring, when a 
shadow darkened the door of the 
cave. Could it be the bear of whom 
her mother had warned her? Rose 
was dumb with terror as she saw a 
dark form closing the cave entrance. 
But a voice reassured her. 

“Don’t be afraid, little girl. It’s 
only Appleseed Johnny. Welcome to 
my orchard!” 

The man, strange indeed with his 
long hair, ragged clothes, and feet 
bare save for Indian moccasins, held 
out his hand to Rose. 

“Come and see my trees, little 
girl,” he said. “Many of the people of 
the covered wagons make this or- 
chard of mine their halfway house be- 
fore they cross the Ohio River. Come 
and see my house, too, and then I 
will show you the way to the camp 
again.” 
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As the man led Rose out of the cave 
and into a clearing where grew more 
apple, cherry, peach and plum trees 
than she had ever seen before, he 
talked about himself. He was still a 
young man, but he said that he had 
traveled on foot to Pittsburgh all the 
long way—across mountains, fording 
streams, and breaking trails through 
the wilderness — from Springfield in 
Massachusetts. His name was John 
Chapman. He was called Appleseed 
Johnny because he was the only or- 
chardman of the pioneers. He loved 
apples, and he knew how much the 
West needed fruit. The rich soil was 
fairly aching to nourish the seeds 
that he had begged from farmers in 
Pennsylvania and planted there on 
the banks of the Ohio River. 

Appleseed Johnny showed Rose 
the shed where he sorted and washed 
apple seeds, started shoots for new 
trees, and kept his spade and pruning 
shears. Then they went into the big 
comfortable cabin he had built for 
himself of forest wood, lusty logs of 
oak, chestnut and pine. An apple 
bough, gnarled and crooked into the 

hape of a forest gnome, was perched 

on the ridge of Appleseed Johnny’s 
cabin for its roof-tree. The nails that 
held the cedar planks of the door 
were handmade. So was the star- 
shaped iron latch that Appleseed 
Johnny lifted as he opened the heavy 
door and led Rose inside. 

In the light of the big stone fire- 
place the girl thought that Appleseed 
Johnny looked like an Indian, as 
brown, sharp-eyed, and slender. He 
gave a low call, and down from a 
shelf near the roof fluttered a fluffy, 
sleepy little owl and nestled on his 
shoulder. 

“I came too far away from our 
wagon,” Rose explained. “Folks say 
there are bears in these woods.” 

Appleseed Johnny laughed. He 
went to the door and made an odd 
growling sound. Fascinated, Rose 
saw a shaggy brown animal lumber 
out of the gathering darkness, sniff at 
Appleseed Johnny, and then pass by. 

“All the wild creatures love this 
appleman,” Rose thought. 

Appleseed Johnny came in and 
filed a big pewter mug with milk for 
Rose. He put a comb of golden honey 
and three red apples in her basket. 
Last, he gave her a little apple tree, 
no taller than her pine-cone doll, and 
a small deerskin bag of seeds. 

“Now I will guide you to the edge 
of the woods,” he said. “And when 
you come to your new home in the 
wilderness, set out this young apple 
tree in the sunshine, and water it 
and build a little fence of brush about 
it to keep off the deer. 

“In this bag are precious seeds of 
other apples, of berries, pears, cher- 
ries, grapes, plums and_ peaches. 
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Plant them and tend them, for there 
is no fruit in the wilderness. Your 
mother will want berries and fruits 
for her autumn pies, and jellies and 
preserves for the winter. Your new 
home in the West will need grape- 
vines over it, and a pink cloud of or- 
chard blossoms in the spring.”’ 

As Appleseed Johnny talked, he 
led Rose safely through the darken- 
ing forest until she could see her own 
campfire and smell the fish her 
mother was cooking. 

“Good-by, and thank you,” she 
said. 

“Good-by, Little Pioneer,” he said. 
“Remember Appleseed Johnny and 
plant your trees.” 

“T will!” she called as she ran over 
to hide her little tree and the seeds. 
She ate supper in a dream and in her 





sleep smelled apples under the can- 
vas top. A flatboat was waiting for 
them in the morning, and they drift- 
ed, wagon and all, over the Ohio 
River and into the wild lands beyond. 

Season after season Appleseed 
Johnny tended his trees, harvested 
his fruit, and sorted his seeds. He 
kept cows and had a row of beehives. 
Season after season the covered wag- 
ons carrying hundreds of pioneers 
West stopped by his cabin. The trav- 
elers were fed apples, honey and milk 
and given little bags of Appleseed 
Johnny’s precious seeds. 

Rose’s covered wagon rolled on 
into the untilled, wild country of 
Ohio. Her father told her about Ap- 
pleseed Johnny. “He was only a boy 
when he left his home in Massachu- 
setts and tramped out to Pennsyl- 
vania,” he said. “He took apple seeds 
in payment for work for the farmers, 
and he built his house and planted 
his orchards with his own hands. 
Hundreds of covered wagons stop at 
his door, rest, and go on, carrying his 
bags of seeds.” 

On, on went the wagon until Rose’s 
father found a farm site. The sea- 
sons passed quickly, with so much 
work to be done. The land was 
cleared and a cabin built in two 
years. That was the year that Rose 
picked berries from the bushes that 
grew from Appleseed Johnny’s seeds. 
In four years roads were built, the 
cabin made larger, and Rose’s dresses 
were longer. That was the year that 
she picked peaches, cherries and 


plums from the trees planted from 
Appleseed Johnny’s seeds. In six 
years Rose was a young lady. It was 
another October, and the apples from 
the little tree that Appleseed Johnny 
had given her were harvested and 
waiting in the kitchen to be made 
into apple butter for the winter. 

Rose had just begun to make the 
apple butter in the kitchen, when 
suddenly she heard a.low call, like 
that of a little screech owl. She 
turned and saw a surprising figure. 

The man was as tall and straight as 
an Indian, keen-eyed, and on_ his 
back he carried a great sack. He was 
as ragged as a beggar, his hair had 
grown to his shoulders and he wore 
Indian moccasins. He gave his bird 
call again, and smiled at Rose. “You 
have grown, my child,” he said. 

“Appleseed Johnny!” she cried. 

“Yes, Iam Appleseed Johnny, stil! 
planting orchards in the wilderness. 
I gave away my house, filled this sack 
with seeds, crossed the Ohio River in 
a dugout canoe, and have been wan- 
dering for many years, scattering 
seeds, and teaching the pioneers how 
to plant and tend orchards.” 

“Come in,” Rose begged. “Spend 
the night with us, and let us feed you 
as you fed me when I was a covered- 
wagon girl. These are your apples 
that I am cooking. Your little tree 
lived, and every one of your seeds 
grew and gave us fruit.” 

An old letter tells us the rest of the 
story how Appleseed Johnny, pio- 
neer nurseryman of the early nine- 
teenth century, spent the night in the 
Rice cabin, made welcome by Roselle 
Rice and her family who had passed 
his door many years before. Many 
covered-wagon children knew Ap- 
pleseed Johnny, but Rose was the 
only one who wrote about him. In the 
morning he started on again. He car- 
ried a Bible in the sack with his 
seeds, and left one leaf of it with 
Rose. Then he tramped off into the 
woods farther West and she never 
saw him again. 

But Appleseed Johnny walked for 
forty years, leaving his little buck- 
skin bags of seeds and his Bible pages 
at lonely cabins, planting the or- 
chards that now cover acres of the 
West, sleeping outdoors, making 
friends with bears, wolves and foxes, 
looked upon by the Indians as the 
Great Spirit. Pioneers went on with 
his work. Today skilled orchardmen 
cultivate the vast tracts of fruitland 
of our West. Following the trail he 
started, great freight trains return 
now to the East carrying barrels of 
Northern Spy, Delicious, King, 
Greening and Golden Pippin apples 
for hungry boys and girls. The wild, 
hardy stock poured into the spiced 
sap of the cultivated growth still 
gives us new, larger, tastier apples. 
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Tom Sawyer does. That is one 

of the reasons why Mark 
Twain’s book, The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, has been called “the 
best boy story ever written.” And 
that is the big reason why you will 
like the new movie version of the 
story. You may think (as we do) that 
Tommy Kelly is too dressed-up for 
the part of Tom, and that Huck Finn 
should be more ragged and dirty- 
looking, but you will love May Rob- 
son as Aunt Polly and you will howl 
with glee when Tom plants a ripe to- 
mato on the nose of his goody-goody 
half-brother, Sid! 

The story begins with the white- 
washing episode. Tom has been up to 
his usual trick of playing hookey 
from school and going in swimming. 
As punishment, Aunt Polly orders 
him to spend the afternoon white- 
washing the fence. But Tom and 
work don’t go together. After a few 
laps at the fence, Tom has all the 
neighborhood boys at work, and the 
job is soon done, much to Aunt Pol- 
ly’s surprise 


r VERY boy likes to do the things 


When Tom sees Becky Thatcher, 
“the new girl’ across the street, he 
forgets all about his old love, Amy. 
He even takes the blame and the 
whipping for Becky, when the teach- 


PICTURE AT TOP OF PAGE 


X marks the spot of Boss Tom Sawyer 
who makes white-washing look like such 
fun that the boys enjoy doing his work. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends 
The New Movie 


TOM 
SAWYER 





er finds somebody has been drawing 
pictures on a slate during school. And 
he trades the other boys frogs and 
doorknobs and feathers for thei 
Sunday school tickets, so that 
Thomas Sawyer gets the prize for 
having learned the most Bible verses. 
This makes a big hit with Becky. 

But Tom’s interest in girls doesn’t 
interfere with his adventures. Tom 
and Huck go to the graveyard at mid- 
night, because Huck says you can 
cure warts with a dead cat by an open 
grave. The boys never get to the 
grave. Somebody else is there! Tom 
and Huck hide in the bushes and see 
Injun Joe murder Dr. Robinson and 
then put the knife in Muff Potter’s 
hand, while Muff is drunk. Tom and 
Huck are scared stiff and run home. 

Tom, Huck and Joe Harper decide 
to run away and be pirates. They 
take a raft and go up the river to a 
deserted island. Nobody knows 
where they are. Aunt Polly and Mrs. 
Harper think they have been 
drowned. Tom slips home one night 
to leave Aunt Polly a note and hears 
the weeping and wailing and talk of 
the funeral for the boys on Sunday. 
Tom changes his mind about leaving 
the note and goes back to the island. 
Then the boys walk in the church in 
the middle of their own funeral! 


PICTURE AT LEFT 


Tom and Becky think exploring in a cave 
is fine until they run into a flock of 
bats, lose their way and find Injun Joe. 
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The townspeople think Muff Potter 
killed Dr. Robinson. And Muff thinks 
he did, too. But at the trial Tom tells 
what really happened in the grave- 
yard. Muff is freed, but Injun Joe es- 
capes 

Tom is a hero and school is closed 
for one day, while the children go on 
a picnic in Tom’s honor. They go ex- 
ploring in a cave, and Tom and Becky 
get lost from the others. The pic- 
nickers go home and then find out 
Tom and Becky are missing. A 
searching party returns to the cave, 
but they cannot find the lost ones. 
Tom and Becky, tired and hungry, 
wander around in the cave, looking 
for a way out. Tom follows a hidden 
passages. At the end of it, he finds a 
pirate’s treasure—and Injun Joe! In- 
jun Joe tries to kill Tom, but falls 
over a precipice and is killed instead 

Tom finally sees a ray of sunlight 
coming into the cave high above, so 
he and Becky find their way out 
There is a great celebration and Tom 
is again a hero. This time he is hon- 
ored at a= strawberry - shortcake 
party 

Tommy Kelly, an Irish youngster 
from The Bronx in New York City, 
plays his first movie role as Tom 
Sawyer. We regret to say that, most 
of the time, he acts as though the di- 
rector has his thumb on him. But at 
times, young Kelly lets himself go, 
and seems to be doing his part un- 
aware of the director’s presence be- 
side the camera. All the kids in the 
film could have been more real and 
less “cute.”’ The Shirley Temple in- 
fluence has certainly made its mark 
on every Tom, Huck and Becky 

The picture is in Technicolor, 
which makes it look like a showpiece. 
We prefer our Tom Sawyers without 
glitter. Technicolor is not yet good 
enough for Tom Sawyer. 


HITS AND MISSES 


Bringing Up Baby (RKO Radio) is a 
big job, because Baby is a leopard 
Katharine Hepburn, Cary Grant, 
Charles Ruggles, May Robson and the 
rest of the cast have a time even keep- 
ing up with Baby. And when another 
more dangerous leopard escapes from 
a circus, there is great confusion. This 
is one of those dizzy comedies which 
never make sense, but which is funny 
in spots (not the leopard’s). Charlie 
Ruggles stutters and sputters, as usual, 
but, at times, the picture is too silly to 
be good 

Double Danger (RKO Radio) is dull, 
instead of exciting. Thief-meets-thief 
at the beginning and you think you're 
in for a good “jewel robbery.” Then 
the story drags through a houseparty, 
where the people are more concerned 
with romance than with crime. The 
bark of this story is much better than 
its bite 
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“If you won't dig for treasure, you have to walk the plank,” orders the Black 
Avenger (Tom, at right) but the Terror (Joe Harper) refuses to obey the command. 





os Ay 


Tom spruces up and goes to Sunday school. He even tips his hat like a man, to make 
@ hit with Becky Thatcher, “the new girl" in town, and apple of Tom's two eyes. 





Not much brotherly love wasted between Tom and Sid, who says “goody-goody” 
when Tom has to stay at home and work. But wait until Sid peeps through a knot-hole! 
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Germany Forces Austria 
To Accept Nazi Control 


Another European government is 
going through a crisis. This time it’s 
Austria. 

Austria is a small country hemmed 
in by six others. (See map.) Since the 
World War she has tried to keep her 
independence, but last week she was 
forced to surrender it to Germany. 
Austria is still independent in name, 
but now her real ruler is Chancellor 
Hitler, dictator of Germany. 

How did this change come about? 

In Germany the leading political 
party, headed by Hitler, is the Nazis 
(National Socialists). Austria is a 
German-speaking country. Nazi 
party members from _ Ger- 
many have spread their influ- 
ence in Austria, and many Aus- 
trians became Nazis. Nazis in 
both countries believed that 
Austria should become a part 
of Germany. But the leaders of 
the Austrian government, and 
most of the Austrian people, 
wished to remain independent. 
They did not allow the Nazis 
to hold important government 
positions. 

About three weeks ago Hit- 
ler invited Austria’s Chancel- 
lor Kurt von Schuschnigg to 
visit him at Hitler’s mountain 
home in Berchtesgaden. While 





are now Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and Italy. Austria-Hungary was de- 
feated together with Germany in the 
war. And after it was over the Al- 
lies (Britain, France, and the United 
States) broke up the Austria-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

Austria became a separate country, 
about the size of the state of Ohio, and 
was left extremely poor. Austrian 
farms cannot produce enough food for 
all her people, and the country must 
import at least a fourth of her food 
supplies. Austria is an industrial coun- 
try, but she has few raw materials. In 
order to carry on her manufacturing, 
she must import raw materials as well 





there Hitler told Schuschnigg 
that the Nazi party must be 
given more power in the Aus- 
trian government. At first 
Schuschnigg refused to accept 
Hitler’s demands. Then Hitler threat- 
ened to send an army into Austria and 
conquer it by force. 


No Help for Austria 

Schuschnigg asked for time to con- 
sult with his cabinet and with Aus- 
tria’s President Miklas before giving 
Hitler his final answer. 

Back in Vienna (capital of Aus- 
tria) Schuschnigg asked Italy for help 
in opposing a possible German inva- 
sion. Italy made no answer. France 
and Great Britain also offered no help. 
Finally, two weeks ago, Chancellor 
Schuschnigg announced that Austria 
would accept Hitler’s demands. Nazis 
are to hold important positions in the 
Austrian Government. Dr. Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, Austria’s leading Nazi, 
has been given the important post of 
Minister of the Interior and Director 
of Public Security. He receives his in- 
structions from Hitler. 

Why was Austria so helpless? 

To understand this we must go back 
to the time before the World War. Be- 
fore the war Austria was combined 
with Hungary in a great Empire called 
Austria-Hungary. This Empire includ- 
ed all that is now Austria, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, and parts of what 
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See how Austria is situated in relation to the other countries 
of central Europe? Before the World War, Austria-Hungary 
was one big empire. Now Germany is taking control of Austria. 


as food. She has little money to spare 
for an army, and cannot hope to de- 
fend herself against Germany. 

At one time Italy threatened to fight 
Germany if she tried to control Aus- 
tria. Now Germany and Italy are 
allies, and are on very friendly terms. 
Italy seems to be no longer opposed tc 
German control of Austria. 

France and Britain also once said 
that they would not permit Austria 
to lose her independence. But Britain 
and France have so far done nothing to 
prevent Hitler’s action in Austria. 

Britain and France did nothing be- 
cause they are afraid of war. The gov- 
ernments of these two countries seem 
to feel that to keep peace in Europe 
they will have to grant Italy and Ger- 
many some of the things they want. 

The problem of how much to allow 
them to have has caused a crisis in the 
British Cabinet. Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden resigned from 
the Cabinet last week. He does not 
agree with Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain and other members of the Cabinet 
on Britain’s policy toward Italy and 
Germany. Eden believes that Britain 
should not give in to the demands of 
Mussolini and Hitler for more power 
and more colonies. 


Hitler S, eaks Defiantly, 
Sactide Colonies Back 


Chancellor Hitler of Germany made 
an important speech to the German 
people and to the world last week. 
Government leaders all over the world 
anxiously listened to the German dic- 
tator’s defiant speech. 


A large silk banner covered the back 
wall of the platform from which he 
spoke. The banner showed a gold- 
bordered sun, and on it a swastika for 
Nazi party, and the sun for the dawn 
of Germany’s rise to power, after her 
defeat in the World War. 


Hitler’s speech was mostly about 
Germany’s plans to become a great 
world power. 


He said that Germany must have the 
colonies taken from her at the end of 
the World War. He also said that Ger- 
many will cooperate with Italy and 
Japan to oppose communism. 


The Inch May Be Shortened 
But You Needn't Worry 


Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, director 
of the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, wants a shorter 
inch. He is asking Congress to 
shorten the inch by two-mil- 
lionths of an inch. 

Rather a small cut, and one 
that will not cause us to throw 
our school rulers out the win- 
dow. 

This tiny change won’t make 
any practical difference to in- 
dustry either. The very finest 
industrial measurements are 
never smaller than one - ten- 
thousandth of an inch. Only 
scientists like Dr. Briggs will 
be affected by this change. 

The bill, Dr. Briggs wants 
Congress to pass, would make 
the inch exactly 25.4 millimeters. Dr. 
Briggs wants to shorten our inch be- 
cause he says it ought to be the same 
as the official English inch. Now it is 
about two-millionths of an inch shorter 
than England’s. 

There are two main systems of 
weights and measures used in the 
world today. They are the English sys- 
tem and the metric system. England, 
the United States and Canada are the 
only countries which use the English 
system. Both England and the United 
States recognize the metric system as 
legal, and use it as a basis for their 
own standards. For this reason the 
inch is defined in terms of millimeters, 
and the pound in terms of kilograms. 





Originals In France 

In Paris, France, the original meter 
and kilogram are kept in the vaults of 
the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures. These originals are 
made of a special alloy of platinum 
and iridium, metals that are little af- 
fected by changes in temperature. 

Two exact copies of these originals 
have been sent to every government 
that belongs to the International Bu- 
reau. The copies for the United States 
are in the office of the Bureau of 
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in our national capital. 


Standards 
The Bureau of Standards was estab- 
lished in 1901 to determine and test 
standards of weights, measures, 
strength of materials and chemical 
comp)sition. 
From time to time attempts have 


been made in Congress to change 
United States measurements to the 
metric system. In many respects, the 
metric system is simpler than the En- 
glish. 

In our country, scientists and engi- 
neers use the metric system a great 
deal in their work. 

In sports, the metric system 1s used 
in the world’s greatest sports event— 
the Olympic Games, which are held 
every four years in a different coun- 
try. During an Olympic year, our 
American athletes practice and train 
according to metric measurements. 

Look up in your dictionary to see 
how our yard compares to a meter. 
Figure out the difference between a 
100-yard dash and a 100-meter dash. 


Four Men And A Dog 
Floating On Arctic Waters 


Four men and a dog have been in 
the headlines for the past few weeks. 
They were rescued from a floating 
cake of ice off the coast of Greenland 
early last week, after being at the 
mercy of the arctic for nine months. 

The men are Russian scientists 
named Ivan Papanin, P. Shirshoff, 
Eugen Krenkel and Eugen Feodoroff. 
Their dog’s name is Jolly. Three ice- 
breakers (ships specially built for Arc- 
tic waters) were sent by the Russian 
government to rescue the scientists. 


Sent Weather Reports 


Why did these four men go there? 
It was no accident. About nine months 
ago (on May 21, 1937) they established 
a camp at the North Pole. Since there 
is no land at the Pole, they had to camp 
on ice. They went there to carry on 
scientific investigations of the weather, 
the winds and the currents of the water 
at the Pole. With them they brought a 
tent and food supplies for a year, as 
well as scientific instruments and radio 
apparatus. Power for their radio sta- 
tion was provided by a windmill ma- 
chine and a benzine engine. 

Until a few weeks ago, the camp sent 
out four reports a day on weather at 
the North Pole. Their reports were re- 
ceived by short wave stations all over 
the world. The United States Weather 
Bureau at Washington found these re- 
ports valuable in carrying out its work. 

The North Pole is said to be the 
“weather kitchen” of the world. If sci- 
entists in Washington can find out what 
is being “cooked” up there, they can 
make a better prophecy of the kind of 
weather we will be having later on in 
the United States. 


At first the cake of ice on which the 
four scientists made their camp was 
big enough for a good-sized town. Then 
it broke away from the polar ice pack 
and began to drift on a zigzag course 
toward the south and west. As the 
water further south became warmer, 
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Black line marks the zig-zagged route Russian 


scientists floated south on their island of ice. 


the ice cake began to crack up little by 
little. A blizzard cut off the radio sta- 
tion for a while. The same blizzard 
caused their ice cake to break in two. 
The scientists had to move their tent 
and part of their supplies to the big- 
gest section of the cake. Three weeks 
ago their ice cake was down to less 
than 50 yards by 70. They set up their 
radio station once more, but had to set 
up their antenna on a nearby cake. 

Finally the Russian government de- 
cided to rescue its scientists, though 
they hadn’t asked to be rescued. Three 
icebreakers—the Taimyr, the Murman 
and the Yermak—were sent out. Arctic 
storms and heavy ice packs delayed 
them for weeks. Then, week before 
last, the Taimyr and the Murman got 
within 12 miles of the floating camp. 
They were near enough to exchange 
fire signals with the campers. 


Planes Reach Them 


Two airplanes set off from the ships 
and landed near the ice cake. The pilots 
found the campers well and in good 
spirits. They announced to their res- 
cuers that they were prepared to re- 
main on the ice for three months. But 
they did not have to stay so long. They 
were rescued within a few days by the 
Murman and the Taimyr. The Taimyr 
came within half a mile of the floating 
camp. Eighty men from the boat were 
sent to help carry all the scientific 
equipment on: board the Taimyr. The 
four scientists drew lots to decide on 
which boat they would return to 
Russia. Papanin and Krenkel were 
taken aboard the Murman, and Fedor- 
off and Shirshoff went on the Taimyr. 

The scientists on the ice cake moved 
1,300 miles, as the crow flies. But they 
weren’t flying. The total distance they 
covered was probably 1,800 miles, “as 
the scientist floats.” 


Tornado Whips Rodessa, 
Killing 25, Injuring 41 


A tornado brought sudden death to 
Rodessa, small oil town in Louisiana. 
Twenty-five persons were killed and 
41 injured in the storm. Fumes from a 
wrecked gas well added the danger 
of explosion. 

Early one evening week before last 
the tornado came down. A tornado is 
a very violent and destructive whirling 
of wind, which forms in the shape of 
a funnel. This one moved through an 
area two miles long and a quarter of 
a mile wide, 

First the twister hit the south end of 
the one paved street around which the 
town is built. It tore up three blocks of 
warehouses. Next the cloud hit an area 
of trailer houses and squatters’ shacks. 
It lifted back into the sky and hit again 
in the woods near the town. It bounced 
back once more to hit an oil camp five 
miles north of Rodessa. 


Danger of Gas 


After the tornado was over, a heavy 
rain‘continued all night. The rain made 
rescue work difficult, and caused gas 
from the broken well to form in 
pockets over the city. People in the 
town were warned not to strike 
matches and risk setting off an explo- 
sion. 


The wind caught men at work, fam- 
ilies in their homes, and children in 
their beds. All electric power was shut 
off as the power plant and lines were 
destroyed. The tornado swept the 
ground clean wherever it hit. Steel oil 
derricks were twisted and piled in 
heaps on the ground. Large warehouses 
of sheet metal were turned over on 
their sides. A tent home was sucked up 
and carried away and the people in it 
killed. Property damage was estimated 
at between $200,000 and $250,000. 


State police and rescue workers from 
nearby towns helped the injured and 
brought the town back to some kind of 
order. 


Cause of Tornadoes 


What causes a tornado? 

Tornadoes usually form within thun- 
derstorms on warm days when the 
humidity (dampness) of the air is high. 
The funnel-shaped cloud is the storm 
center. The speed of its whirling move- 
ment is about two miles a minute. The 
cloud is formed when there is a warm 
damp layer of air next to the earth and 
a cooler layer above it. Some distur- 
bance in the atmosphere causes an up- 
ward current in the warm air. As the 
current rises a whirling movement is 
caused by cold air rushing in. This 
v hirling movement causes the tornado 
to form. 


Tornadoes occur often in the central 
part of the Mississippi valley. They are 
sometimes called cyclones, but this 
name is not accurate. Cyclone is a term 
for several different storms. A tornado 
is a violent, concentrated kind of cy- 
clone. A cyclone may be a mild rain- 
storm or destructive gale. The hurri- 
canes that sweep over the West Indies 
are another kind of cyclone. 
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DOGS ON SHOW 


Royalty of Dogdom Vie for Prizes 


EARLY everybody likes dogs. 
N We like them whether they 

are thoroughbreds descended 
from a long line of “bluebloods,” or 
whether they are mongrels whose 
ancestors no one can trace. 

The dogs we are interested in at 
the moment are the bluebloods—the 
best-bred dogs of all dogdom. Week 
before last they were all gathered 
together for the biggest and smartest 
dog show in the country—the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show, held in 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 

About 94 breeds of dogs were there 

—every barking thing from a huge 
175-pound St. Bernard to a tiny 2- 
pound Chihuahua. In between these 
two were such different dogs as 
dachshunds and borzois (Russian 
wolfhounds), pugs and chow- 
chows, bulldogs and pomera- 
nians, Afghan hounds and 
Scottish terriers. 

Altogether more than 3,000 
dogs took their places in the 
spotlight of the show ring. 
They came from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 
It took three days to finish 
judging all the dogs that were 
entered in the show. Each 
morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning, men and women han- 
dlers (trainers) led their dogs 
into the ring. Dogs of the same 
breed or the same type were 
judged together. 

First the dogs were judged 
“at rest.” The judges inspect- 
ed their teeth, and rubbed 
their coats the wrong way to 
inspect their skin. Next they 
tested the dogs’ muscle reac- 
tions by pressing them at the 
loins and shoulders. Then each 
handler led his dog, first at a walk, 
and then at a running pace around 
the ring 

Different breeds of dogs are shown 
in different ways. To show setters and 


pointers at rest, the handler usually 
drops on one knee behind the dog, and 
holds his tail out and down and_his 
head straight forward and up. Grey- 
hounds are shown with their front 
feet well under them. Terriers must 
stand straight, necks arched and tails 
straight in the air. Beagles and other 
hunting hounds are often turned 
loose in the ring to show how well 
they sniff. Pomeranians stand almost 
on tiptoe. Pekingese are trained to 
show off their special rolling sort of 
walk. 

All show dogs are especially 
groomed. Working dogs (such as 
shepherds, mastiffs, St. Bernards and 
eskimos) are thoroughly brushed. 
Poodles are clipped and barbered to 
have a lion’s mane and pantaloons. 





Wide World 
This English setter was judged “best dog in the show.” He is |! 
months old. His name is Daro. He comes from Massachusetts. 


Toy dogs (such as pomeranians, pe- 
kingese and pugs) are constantly 
combed and brushed, even when 
they are in the ring. Many breeds 
have their nails polished and their 








Wide World 


Best of all Scotties is Cedar Pond Charmer. She 
is two years old and a resident of New Jersey. 


teeth cleaned. Everything is done to 
make them look their “Sunday best.” 

The judges are all dog experts. 
They award prizes to the best dogs of 
each breed, the best dog in the show, 
and the best American-bred dog. 
They also award prizes to the best 
dog in special variety groups — toy 
dogs, non - sporting dogs, sporting 
dogs, working dogs, and terriers. The 
best dog of this year’s show was Daro 
of Maridor (see photograph). 

Often judges have a hard 
time deciding which dog is 
best. They judge first of all by 
appearance—whether the dog 
measures up exactly to the 
standards of the kennel club 
Dogs of each breed have to be 
of a certain height, weight and 
color. They judge also beauty 
of expression, character, man- 
ners and alertness. 

Sometimes the decision is a 
close one, and the judge ex- 
amines the dogs over and over 
again. The audience applauds 
its favorite as the judge in- 
spects it. Sometimes a judge 
will choose a dog the audience 
doesn’t like. Then there are 
boos. But this doesn’t happer 
often. Usually the audience 
applauds the winner, no mat- 
ter who he is. 

At a dog show it is often 
hard to tell who is more ex- . 
cited—the dog, his handler, or the 
audience. The dogs seem as eager to 
win as their handlers are to have 
them win. And the audience wildly 
applauds its favorites. You can tell 





Underwood & Underwood 


A sheep-herding collie in action. The dog is giving an exhibition of his ability to keep sheep under his control. 
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now proud a winning dog is by the 
way he runs out of the ring with the 
blue ribbon in his mouth. To become 
a champion a dog has to win 15 points 
inder three different judges at 
nows. 

Show dogs live different lives from 

rdinary pets. They are trained from 
birth, and given special food and ex- 
ercise. They are taught to follow 
their handlers readily, to stand still 
and watch for sudden orders, and to 
follow every motion carefully. It 
takes a lot of time and patience to 
breed and train champions, but both 
dogs and their trainers seem to get a 
thrill out of doing it. 

This year’s Westminster show had 
as a special feature a sheep-herding 
exhibition. This was an amazing 
show of dog efficiency and intelli- 
gence. A small black and white bor- 
der collie, named Jean, performed 
alone most of the time. Her master 


directed her by pointing his cane and 
whistling. Jean drove seven sheep 
from one part of the ring to another. 
Then she “shed” them—that is, she 
drove four to one side and three to 
the other. This is one of the hardest 
jobs there is, because sheep like to 
stay together. After separating them, 
Jean stood between the two groups 
and kept them apart. Next she forced 
the sheep into a square pen through 
one open side. After she brought 
them out of the pen, Jean was joined 
by two other dogs for the final stunt. 
Together the three dogs rounded the 
sheep into a small truck that took 
them from the ring. 

It’s fun to go behind the scenes at 
a big dog show such as this one. Only 
a few dogs can be judged at a time. 
The others stay on the floor below the 
ring in long rows of open cages. Here 
some of them sleep, others watch 
the visitors, and still others bark 





DON'T LOOK NOW! 


Don’t look at this dog identifica- 
tion list now. First, try to identify 
the dogs from their silhouettes be- 
low. Then check with this list— 

1—Giant Schnauzer. 2—Dach- 
shund. 3—Whippet. 4—Doberman 
Pinscher. 5—Beagle. 6—Poodle. 
7—Pointer. 8—Collie. $9—Scottish 
Terrier. 10—Old English Sheep- 
dog. 11—Airedale Terrier. 12— 
Miniature Schnauzer. 13—Ger- 
man Shepherd dog (Police dog). 
14—Cocker Spaniel. 15—Samo- 
yede. 16—Bullterrier. 











furiously for no apparent reason. 

Everywhere signs say, “Do not 
handle the animals,” but many vis- 
itors, especially boys and girls, can’t 
resist patting their favorites. Each 
dog has his name and owner’s name 


written on a card above his cage. 


CAN YOU IDENTIFY THESE DOGS? Try it, before looking at list above. 
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Silhouettes courtesy of Abercrombie & Fitch. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





WORD SURGERY 
Requires A Steady Head 


How well can you operate on 20 words to be filled in the diagram below? Fol- 


low the directions closely, keep your mind concentrated on the puzzle, and you 
will be able to do it. 


You will notice that the diagram contains 20 lines of 6 columns. The columns 
are numbered along the top, in Roman numerals. In each of the 20 lines, you must 
find a 5-letter word that answers the definition in column A (to the right of the 
diagram). Each definition is directly opposite the numbered line to which it ap- 
plies. 

Write the word you find, using the squares in columns II to VI. Now by be- 
heading that word (cutting off the first letter, in column Il), you will have left a 
4-letter word that will answer the B definition for that numbered line. Now add 
a new letter in column I, which, joined to the 4-letter word, will give yuu a new 
5-letter word answering to the C definition. 


Repeat this operation in every one of the 20 lines, and when you have finished 
you will find that column I, reading from top to bottom, spells the name of the 
greatest market in the world. 


We start you off by filling in the first (No. 1) and last (No. 20) lines. Definition 
A is “a drain.” Definition B is “a pitcher.” We soon find that SEWER (a drain) 
and EWER (a pitcher) fit the definitions. So we write SEWER in the squares 
from column II to VI. Definition C is “more recent.” Immediately we think of 
NEWER, and we write the letter N in column IL. Now see how No. 20 works out, 
and then go ahead and try all the lines between 1 and 20. 





| iow VV MV DEFINITIONS 
A B Cc 
rINESTEIWTIE a drain a pitcher more recent 
? a dish tardy raise the spirits 
3 fetch a circle twist 
divisions of belonging to us belonging to 
4 time you 
5 a box made of value declaim 
slats 
6 score helper a mass-meeting 
7 cultivates ailments slays 
& a plant-spike antler ofadeer clipped 
9 grows tools for assessments 
chopping 
10 living dwell oily fruit 
il dirt a tale in verse a grave offense 
2 pares elongated lowe’: timbers 
| fishes of ships 
slant easy gait of 
horse Fun off 
“4 Bp og beams Roentgen rays 
5 tumbler a girl a school group 
a lid above linger about 
1] not poetry a fragrant got up 
flower 
cut in two always at no time 
19 a herd wander a clump of 
trees 
EIBILIAIN D courteous country African ante- 
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PALINDROMES 


(Words or sentences that read back. 
ward and forward the same) 


Continuing our series of reversible 
words, we present here a Pyramid of 
Palindromes. It contains 3, 4, 5, 6 and 
7 letter words, described by the defi- 
nitions listed below the pyramid. Fil! 
in each row of boxes with the letter: 
called for by the definitions. 

We suggest that you try to find ad- 
ditional palindromic words, or even 
make up a palindromic sentence. In a 
recent issue we gave you as an ex- 
ample of such a sentence the well- 
known “ABLE WAS I ERE I SAW 
ELBA,” ascribed to Napoleon. To this, 
we now add a simpler sentence: “! 
DID, BOB, DID I?” 

We invite you to try to construct 
palindromes. But you can also try to 
make up palindrome sentences of 
three or more words. In such sentences, 
the letters are the same reading from 
the start to the end of the sentence, 
and reading backward. The words of 
the sentence need not be palindromes. 
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Definitions: 
Female sheep 
. Silent 
- Small explosive sound 
Monetary unit of India 
The stern of a vessel 
Composition for a single performer 
Rulers of Persia 
. Principle, opinion or doctrine 
More rosy 
. Worshipped as a god 
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LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


Acrostic and Rebus 


‘H 
ERAS 
NOGS Double 
RARE Square 
YUIT harP 
ARCS aveR 
WOULD renO 
ABLE PRODUCE 
LOTS Ural 
LOUT Cans 
ACRE Else 
CREW 
E 
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